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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following pages form a genuine report of an 
Address to the Electors of High Wycombe, de- 
livered in their Town Hall, Dec. 16th. As its 
subject is one of generiai : impdrtdiice, and as it 
was then considered that \& "qii^ftion of great 
public interest was placed/ in a -proper position 
and a just light, it has been published* 



SPEECH, 

fyc. Sfc. 



Gentlemen, 
A considerable period has elapsed since I last 
had the honour of addressing you within these 
walls ; and in that interval great revolutions have 
occurred — revolutions of government and revolu- 
tions of opinion : I can however assure you that 
I remain unchanged. I appear before you this 
day influenced by the same sentiments that I have 
ever professed, and actuated by the same princi- 
ples I have ever advocated. There are some 
among my supporters who have deprecated this 
meeting ; who have believed that I stood in so 
favourable a position as regarded the final result 
of this contest, that to move might perhaps en- 
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danger it ; who, observing that I was supported 
by individuals of different opinions and hitherto 
of different parties, were fearful that in hazarding 
explanation, I might hazard discomfiture. But, 
Gentlemen, unless I enter Parliament with a clear 
explanation of my views, there is little chance of 
my acting with profit to you or with credit to my- 
self. I cannot condescend to obtain even that dis- 
tinguished honour by Jesuitical intrigue or casu- 
istical cajolery; I cannot condescend; at the 
same time, to be supported by the Tories, because 
they deem me a Tory, and by the Liberals because 
they hold me a Liberal ; I cannot stoop to decep- 
tion, or submit to delusion. 

It is the fashion to style the present moment an 
extraordinary Crisis. I will not quarrel with the 
phrase. The times are, indeed, remarkable : we 
have a new Administration just formed ; a new 
Parliament immediately threatened. It is there- 
fore incumbent on the constituent body through- 
out the empire to prepare, and to resolve upon the 
course expedient to pursue. Hoping, even be- 
lieving, that I shall be your representative, I will 
venture to offer to your consideration the course 



of policy which, under existing circumstances, I 
think it the duty of an Administration to pursue. 
And in the first place, I think that Administration 
should be based upon a determination to reduce 
the burthens, to redress the grievances, and to 
maintain the rights of the people. I will not, 
however, and certainly I do not wish them, to 
shield themselves under a declaration so vague. 
Let us, therefore, be definite. I think the neces- 
sary measures may be classed under four beads : 
Financial Relief, Ecclesiastical Reform, Sectarian 
Reform, and Corporate Reform. I will consider 
the Irish question as collateral to the general one 
of Ecclesiastical Reform. 

As to Financial Relief, I am of opinion that the 
agricultural interest, at the present moment, is 
more entitled than any other class to whatever 
boon the minister may spare. All who hear me 
know, and most who hear me feel, that that inte- 
rest is fearfully depressed. We may hope, there- 
fore, that the Exchequer may grant them, at least 
the partial relief of the malt tax, although I re- 
commend them to petition for the whole. I would 
not, at the same time, make a request and inti- 
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mate a compromise. As for any further relief 
that may be conceded us, I am always an advo- 
cate, in spite of political economists, for the abo- 
lition of direct taxes. I hope, therefore, the win- 
dow tax will soon disappear ; it is a tax the most 
onerous and the most unjust. Further relief we 
cannot certainly now anticipate. 

I approach now the solemn subject of Ecclesi- 
astical Reform. Church Reform, Gentlemen, is 
the popular cry of the country : and when I recall 
the desperate professions that have been made, and 
the abortive measures that have been prepared 
upon this subject, I confess I recoil from a cant 
phrase, which only reminds me of the intrigues of 
ignorant faction, or the wily projects of the pro- 
tectors of vested interests. I hope the time ap- 
proaches when we may hear less of church reform, 
and more of church improvement. I deem it ab- 
solutely necessary that pluralities should be abo- 
lished, and that the great and consequent evil of 
non -residence should be terminated for ever. It 
is, perhaps, unnecessary for me to observe that I 
cannot conceive that this all-important object can 
be obtained without increasing the value of the 



lesser livings, and the incomes in general of the 
inferior clergy. Ecclesiastical Reform naturally 
and necessarily draws our attention to Ireland, 
a name fatal to so many governments. 

I deem it absolutely necessary, even for the 
existence of the Protestant Establishment itself, 
that the question of the Irish Church should be 
forthwith grappled with; that it should be the 
object of a measure in its nature as final, in its 
operation as conclusive, as human wit can devise. 
It is now impossible to avoid, and too late to post- 
pone it; it must be met immediately — the question 
is, how it may be met efficiently. Twelve months, 
therefore, must not pass over without the very 
name of tithes in that country being abolished for 
ever ; nor do I deem it less urgent that the Pro- 
testant Establishment in that country should be at 
onceproportionedtothe population which it serves. 
But, Gentlemen, I for one will never consent that 
the surplus revenues of that branch of our Esta- 
blishment shall ever be appropriated to any other 
object save the interests of the Church of Eng- 
land, because experience has taught me that an 
establishment is never despoiled except to benefit 
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an aristocracy. It is the interest of the people 
to support the Church, for the Church is their pa- 
trimony, their only hereditaty property ; it is their 
portal to power, their avenue to learning, to dis- 
tinction, and to honour. I see no reason why the 
surplus revenues of the Church of England in 
Ireland should not be placed in trust of the Pre- 
lates of that land, and of lay trustees, for the pur- 
pose of advancing the propagation of the Protes- 
tant faith in Ireland by all salutary and sacred 
means. We may fail, Gentlemen, in this great 
end, but failure under such circumstances is pre- 
ferable in my mind to seeing this property, hal- 
lowed by its original consecration to the purposes 
of religion, of learning, and of charity, in the 
ruthless and rapacious grasp of some bold ab- 
sentee baron. 1 know the love that great lords, and 
especially Whig lords, have for abbey lands and 
great tithes, but I remember Woburn, and I profit 
by the reminiscence. As I am upon the subject 
of Ireland, I will at once declare that I see no 
chance of tranquillity and welfare for that impo- 
verished and long distracted land, until the Irish 
people enjoy the right to which the people of all 



countries are entitled, namely, to be maintained 
by the soil that they cultivate by their labour. I 
cannot find terms to express my sense of the in- 
justice and the impolicy, the folly and the wick- 
edness of any longer denying to Ireland the con- 
solation and the blessing of a well-regulated sys- 
tem of poor-laws. But not, Gentlemen, that sys- 
tem which has recently made all England thrill 
with feelings of horror and indignation, as they 
wept over the simple, though harrowing, tale 
of the sufferings of our unhappy neighbours at 
Bledlow. 

Under the head of Sectarian Reform I ap- 
proach the delicate subject of the claims of the 
Dissenters. In my opinion these are claims 
which must not be eluded by any government 
that wishes to stand. I would grant every claim 
of this great body that the spirit of the most 
comprehensive toleration required, consistent 
with the established constitution of the country. 
Therefore I think that the Registration and the 
Marriage claims should be conceded. As for 
the question of the Church rate, it is impossible 
that we can endure that every time one is levied, 
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a town should present the scene of a contested 
election. The rights of the Establishment must be 
respected, but for the sake of the Establishment 
itself, that flagrant scandal must be removed. 
These are concessions which, I think, are due to 
a numerous and powerful portion of our fellow- 
subjects ; due, I repeat, to their numbers, their 
intelligence, and their property, and consistent, in 
my opinion, with the maintenance of an esta- 
blished church, a blessing with which I am not 
prepared to part, and which I am resolved to 
uphold, because I consider it a guarantee of 
civilization, and a barrier against bigotry. 

I now arrive at the fourth head under which 
I classed the measures, in my opinion, necessary 
to be adopted by the Government, Corporate 
Reform ; — a subject, I believe, very interesting 
to those I am now addressing. I am of opinion, 
that a municipality should be formed upon the 
model of that mixed constitution which experi- 
ence has proved to be, at the same time, so efficient 
and so beneficial. I am desirous that the bur- 
gesses should be elected by the general body oi 
inhabitants of a town, subject, of course, to cer- 



tain limitations and restrictions ; that the alder- 
men should be elected by the burgesses, and 
serve the office of mayor in rotation ; for I never 
will consent that the mayors and returning 
officers of boroughs shall be appointed by the 
Crown. This is part and parcel of the Whig 
system of centralization, fatal to rural prosperity 
and provincial independence — one of those Gallic 
imitations of which they are so fond, but which, 
I hope, the sense, and spirit, and love of freedom 
of Englishmen will always resist. Paris decides 
upon the fate of France, but I hope we may con- 
tinue to receive our morning 1 papers by the Oxford 
coach, without acknowledging an ukase in every 
leading article, and recognising a revolution in 
every riot. 

Gentlemen, I need not, I am sure, remind you, 
that peace and economy are two tilings without 
which no government could now exist four-and- 
twenty hours. The question for you to decide 
this day, is, whether, if a Government be pre- 
pared to adopt and carry measures similar to 
those I have detailed, and are determined to sup- 
port, with their utmost energy and resolution, 
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everything which may tend to the improvement 
and amelioration of the society of this realm — 
whether, under these circumstances, your repre- 
sentative in Parliament is to support such a 
Government ? 

I am glad to hear that cheer. You are not 
ignorant that a contrary axiom is now labo- 
riously propagated. I am for measures, Gentle- 
men, and not men, and for this simple reason, 
that for four years we have had men and not 
measures, and I am wearied of them. But we 
are told that we ought not to accept any mea- 
sures, however desirable, from the hands of those 
who opposed the Reform Bill. This is a propo- 
sition which it becomes us to examine with an 
unimpassioned spirit and a severe scrutiny, for 
it is a very important one. The country is now 
divided into two parties, headed by different sec- 
tions of the aristocracy : those who introduced, 
and those who opposed, the Reform Bill. Admit 
the proposition of men and not measures, and 
the party that introduced that Bill are our 
masters for life. Are you prepared for this ? 
Is your confidence in the Whigs so implicit, so 
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illimitable, that you will agree to the perpetual 
banishment of their political rivals from power ? 
Are you prepared to leave the Whigs without 
opposition, without emulation, without check ? 
I think it very dangerous ; I think it very uncon- 
stitutional. 

But let us examine this famous proposition 
a little more severely. All of you have heard 
of the Duke of Wellington's declaration against 
reform. God knows it is very famous. One 
would almost fancy that the people of England 
had listened to a declaration against reform from 
a Prime Minister for the first time in their lives. 
And yet but a few years before, a very few brief 
years, and they had listened to another decla- 
ration against reform not less decided, not less 
vehement, not less vindictive,— ay ! and uttered 
too in the House of Commons, and not in the 
House of Lords — uttered too by a Prime Minister 
the head of a Government of which all the indi- 
viduals composing the recent Cabinet were either 
members or supporters. I allude to the decla* 
ration of Mr. Canning—a declaration that com- 
promised Lord Lansdowne and Lord Melbourne, 
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and, indeed, every member of their party, who 
now are so loud in their anathemas against apos- 
tacy, and their personal horror of renegadoes. 
One solitary Whig alone stood aloof from Mr. 
Canning, and that was Lord Grey. Will the late 
Cabinet screen themselves under the shadow of 
his mantle? Lord Grey did not leave it behind; 
he did not leave them with his blessing, or the 
odour of his sanctity. Gentlemen, what strange 
changes have we not lived to witness ! You all 
remember when my gallant opponent, for whom 
I entertain sincere respect, first appeared among 
us? You remember it was the most sudden 
thing in the world ? We did not know where he 
came from ; we thought he had dropped from the 
skies. You remember that Mr. Ellice, the Right 
Hon. Mr. Ellice, called upon us to elect the Colonel, 
although a stranger, out of " gratitude" to Lord 
Grey. Gratitude to Lord Grey ! I suppose, when 
he makes his appearance among us again, we 
shall be summoned to elect him out of " ingra- 
titude" to Lord Grey, for that seems more the 
fashion now. Yes, Gentlemen ! Lord Grey re- 
fusing the Privy Seal, and Lord Brougham soli- 
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citing the Chief Barony, are two epigrammatic 
episodes in the history of reform that never can 
be forgotten. 

But, gentlemen, fancy Mr. Spring Rice cheer- 
ing Mr. Canning in his anti-reform tirade, and 
Mr. Ellice, the Right Hon. Mr. Ellice, who was 
so good as to send us down a member, crying 
" hear, hear, 5 ' and Sir John Hobhouse, who, from 
his conservatory of consistency, throws stones at 
the Duke of Wellington — Sir John Hobhouse — 
the supporter of Mr. Canning, who sailed into 
public life on the popular wings of Annual Parlia- 
ments and Universal Suffrage, and afterwards 
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Got pelted for his pains/' 



Oh ! rare Sir John Hobhouse ! Are we to be 
told that men like these, who backed and sup- 
ported Mr. Canning under such circumstances, 
because they afterwards introduced and supported 
the Reform Bill, possess an exclusive right of 
calling every man an apostate who sees, in the 
altered condition of affairs, a ground for applying 
to a totally different set of circumstances a class 
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of measures essentially new ? What an exquisite 
pretence to consistency there is in saying, " So 
pure is the love we bear it, that we will sacrifice 
for its sake every chance of freedom— that we will 
endure the worst tyranny, rather than accept the 
greatest blessings that Reform may shower down 
upon us from the hands of renegadoes ?" When 
the Whigs came forward with their Reform Bill, 
did the country twit them with their inconsis- 
tencies, gross as they might be ? Did any one, 
adopting the principles now so much in vogue 
among their party, dub them renegadoes ? Did 
any one chalk apostate on the back of Lord 
Palmerston, or outrage the nerves of those deli- 
cate tergiversators, the Messrs. Grant, by squib- 
bing them in the streets for their change of 
opinion? On the contrary, a remarkable absti- 
nence from such crimination prevailed, as, I thiuk, 
Gentlemen, it prevails at this present moment. 
The people were content to accept the Reform 
Bill as a great remedial measure which they had 
often demanded, and which had been always 
denied, and they did not choose to scan too 
severely the previous conduct of those who con- 
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ceded it to them. They did not go about saying, 
we must have reform, but we will not have it 
from Lord Palmerston, because he is the child of 
corruption, born of Downing Street, and engen. 
dered in the Treasury, a second-rate official for 
twenty years under a succession of Tory Govern- 
ments, but a Secretary of State under the Whigs. 
Not they indeed ! The people returned Lord 
Palm erst on in triumph for Hampshire, and pennies 
were subscribed to present him with testimonials 
of popular applause. The people then took 
reform as some other people take stolen goods, 
" and no questions asked." The cabinet of Lord 
Grey was not ungenerously twitted with the 
abandonment of principles which the country 
had given up, and to which no man could 
adhere who entertained the slightest hope of 
rendering himself an effective public servant. 
The truth is, Gentlemen, a statesman is the crea- 
ture of his age, the child of circumstance, the 
creation of his times. A statesman is essentially 
a practical character; and when he is called 
upon to take office, he is not to inquire what his 
opinions might or might not have been upon this 
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or that subject — he is only to ascertain the need- 
ful and the beneficial, and the most feasible man- 
ner in which affairs are to be carried on. The 
fact is, the conduct and opinions of public men 
at different periods of their career must not be 
too curiously contrasted in a free and aspiring 
country. The people have their passions, and 
it is even the duty of public men occasionally 
to adopt sentiments with which they do not sym- 
pathize, because the people must have leaders. 
Then the opinions and the prejudices of the 
Crown must necessarily influence a rising states- 
man. I say nothing of the weight which great 
establishments and corporations, and the neces- 
sity of their support and patronage, must also 
possess with an ambitious politician. All this, 
however, produces ultimate benefit; all these 
influences tend to form that eminently practical 
character for which our countrymen are cele- 
brated. I laugh, therefore, at the objections 
against a man that at a former period of his 
career he advocated a policy different to his pre- 
sent one : all I seek to ascertain is, whether his 
present policy be just, necessary, expedient; 
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whether, at the present moment, he is prepared 
to serve the country according to its present ne- 
cessities ? Besides, Gentlemen, remember our 
Reform BUI— remember that ministers now have 
but a ministerial duty to perform ; the repre- 
sentatives of the people have now, we hope, a 
due share of power in their hands : they should 
be able to compel any administration to observe 
the strict line of its duty, and, doubtless, would 
make it clearly understand that the tenure of 
office must depend upon an accommodation of its 
measures to the existing wants of the com- 
munity. No ! Gentlemen, these are not times 
when men look complacently on the Pharisaical 

I Whig reproaching the Tory for a Publican and 
sinner. 
But, Gentlemen, upon the authority of the, 
Whigs themselves, I am justified in believing 
that nothing can be more noble, at the same time 
more wise and more magnanimous, than a bold 
adaptation of policy to the demands of public 
opinion. What is the change now anticipated 
compared with that prodigious alteration which 
e Reform Bill itself, and for acquiescing 
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in which Sir Robert Peel was so loudly and ve- 
hemently applauded by the Whigs themselves, 
they being then out of office — I mean the carry- 
ing of Catholic Emancipation ? Even Dr. Lusb- 
ington himself was among the loudest and most 
extravagant eulogists of the Right Honourable 
Baronet for proposing this measure, and professed 
himself unable to find language to do justice to 
the superlative greatness of mind which led Sir 
Robert Peel to become the proposer of that mo- 
mentous change, which throughout his life he had 
always ardently opposed. 

So much for the factious cry of apostacy. Let 
us now endeavour to ascertain what the Whigs 
did, when in power, to entitle them to the extra- 
ordinary confidence to which they lay claim. 
They opened business with three favourite ar- 
ticles : Peace, Reform, and Retrenchment. I 
say at once, their Peace consisted of blockades, 
their Reform of the creation of commissioner- 
ships, and their Retrenchment of the cutting 
down of clerks. But, they say they have taken 
off taxes. Could they avoid deing so ? No mi- 
nister could go on a session without taking off" 
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taxes long before the Reform Bill. Have they 
exceeded the other party in their ratio of pro- 
gressive relief? I say, no! I was sure you 
would respond. The Whigs plunged you into a 
revolution. For what? To take the duty off 
stone bottles ? Or, if we are indeed to u wake a 
louder and a loftier strain," is your consolation 
for four years of misery to be found in the Irish 
Coercion Bill, or the English Poor Law Bill, 
their increase of the army, or their defence of 
the Pension List? I will grant that they have 
undertaken some great questions ; but have they 
disposed of any ? A practical statesman would 
have settled them in a session; but, for the 
Whigs, their philosophy ends in a report, and 
their patriotism in a job. 

Such are the claims to public confidence 
which may be put forth on behalf of the Whigs ; 
but, if instead of being so miserably slender, 
they were indeed substantial and important, I 
would say that no claims can entitle them to be- 
come the masters for life of the British people ; 
and, for my own part,, I have no doubt, . and I 
have ever thought, that they intended to become 
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our masters for life; and decidedly they would 
have gained their object had they succeeded in 
swamping the House of Peers, as well as pack- 
ing the House of Commons. One of the most 
distinguished writers of the day, and a member 
of the extreme liberal party in the House of 
Commons, has recorded, in a work which many 
of you have read, his regret that he ever was a 
supporter of the Whigs in their threatened at- 
tempt to overpower the House of Lords, and his 
self-congratulation that the attempt failed. Had 
it, however, succeeded, Gentlemen, it well fits us 
to consider what would have then become of 
the liberties of England. I do assure you, that in 
drawing your attention to this important topic, I 
am not influenced by any party, any electioneer- 
ing views. The remarks which I shall venture to 
make upon it have pressed upon my mind in the 
calmness and solitude of study. I will allow for 
the freedom of the press ; I will allow for the 
spirit of the age ; I will allow for the march of 
intellect ; but I cannot force from my mind the 
conviction that a House of Commons, concen- 
trating in itself the whole power of the state, 
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might— I should rather say, would — notwithstand- 
ing the great antagonist forces to which I have 
alluded, establish in this country a despotism of 
the most formidable and dangerous character. 
Gentlemen, I repeat, I cannot resist the convic- 
tion, because I cannot shut my eyes to the his- 
torical truth. Let us look to the reign of Charles 
the First ; a period as eventful, ay ! infinitely 
more so, than any that has since occurred in this 
country. Believe me, Gentlemen, we err when 
we take it for granted that this present age in 
England is peculiarly distinguished from preced- 
ing ones by the general diffusion of public know- 
ledge and public spirit. Two great revolutions 
immediately preceded the events of the reign to 
which I have alluded, revolutions productive of 
as much excitement and as much effect on the 
public mind of Europe as the great French Re- 
volution ; the Protestant Reformation, and the es- 
tablishment of a Republic in the Netherlands. 
There was about this time, too, doubtless in some 
degree impelled by these great and strange events, 
a springtide in the intellect of England. What 
marvellous men then met in the walls of Parlia- 
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ment ! The indefatigable Pym, the inscrutable 
Hampden, the passionate Eliot, the austere 
genius of Strafford ! Worthy companions of 
these were St. John, Hollis, Vane ; nor should we 
forget a Digby and a Capel* the chivalric Falk- 
land, and the sagacious Clarendon. Why, Gen- 
tlemen, these were names that imparted to the de- 
liberations of your Parliament an intellectual 
lustre not surpassed, perhaps not equalled, even 
in the brightest days of Pitt, and Fox, and 
Burke, and Sheridan. There was the same feel- 
ing abroad in favour of freedom, and the same 
enthusiasm for the rights of the subject. There 
was also, although it is not generally supposed, 
the same omnipotent influence operating in favour 
of this cause, which we now hug ourselves in 
believing to be an invincible bulwark of our li- 
berties. Yes, Gentlemen, I am induced to be- 
lieve that the English press exercised at that mo- 
ment a power not inferior to the authority it 
wields at the present day. Every street had its 
journal, every alley its ballad ; and besides these 
great methods of communication, public Opinion, 
that vaunted public Opinion which we would fain 



e to be the offspring of the present hour, 
appealed to the people in favour of the people 
by an oracle that for political purposes is now 
happily silent : I mean the pulpit. 

Yet, gentlemen, notwithstanding all these checks, 
and all these guarantees — checks and guarantees 
for your rights and liberties I maintain as power- 
ful as any that exist at the present day, what was 
the result ? Your House of Commons, in which you 
are now called upon to place implicit confidence, 
your boasted House of Commons which I for one 
will no more trust than any other human insti- 
tution — your omnipotent House of Commons, 
after having pulled down the throne and deca- 
pitated the monarch, after having expelled the 
Bishops from the House of Peers, and then ab- 
rogated the peerage, set you at defiance— they 
concentrated in themselves all the powers of the 
State, and then voted their sittings perpetual — 
they began by quarrelling with the King about 
one hundred thousand pounds, and ended, in the 
short space of five years, in imposing upon the 
people burdens to the amount of forty millions 
sterling ;' confiscated the estates of a large portion 
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of their fellow-subjects, divided themselves into 
separate committees, and monopolized in their 
own persons all the functions of the State, and, 
finally, on one morning, divided among them- 
selves three hundred thousand pounds of the 
public money. Did I my finally t Can we for- 
get that this same House of Commons, when their 
rapacity had dried up all other sources of spolia- 
tion, invented the tax, most odious to Englishmen, 
the Excise ? and which they laid, too, not merely 
upon the luxuries, but the very necessaries of 
existence. 

Looking then, gentlemen, at such conse- 
quences of an implicit confidence in the House 
of Commons, I confess myself reluctant to quit 
the vantage ground on which the constitution of 
the country is now felicitously placed. Looking 
at such consequences, I think we may feel that 
we have some interest in maintaining the prero- 
gative of the Crown and the privileges of the 
Peers. I, for one, shall ever view with a jealous 
eye the proceedings of any House of Commons, 
however freely chosen. Nor have I marked in 
the conduct of the reformed House of Commons, 
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any thing, I confess, to lull me into over-confi- 
ence or security. I think 1 perceive, even thus 
early in their career, some symptoms of jobbing 
which would not have disgraced the Long Par- 
liament itself; and some instances of servility, 
which perhaps we must go to the reign of Charles 
the Second to rival. 

So much for the Reformed Parliament, Gentle- 
men ; and now for the Reform Ministry ! 

One would think, from the cry that is now 
raised by the partisans of these persons, that they 
were a band of patriots, who had never been 
animated by any other sentiment than the wel- 
fare of their country, and had never, by any 
chance, quarrelled among themselves. The Re- 
form Ministry ! Where is it ? Let us calmly 
I trace the history of this " united cabinet." 
Very soon after its formation, Lord Durham 
withdrew from the royal councils; the only man, 
it would appear, of any decision of character 
among its members. Still it was a most " united '' 
cabinet. Lord Durham only withdrew on account 
of his ill health. The friends of this nobleman 
represent him as now ready to seize the helm of 
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-the. State; a few months back, it would appear, 
bid: frame was too feeble to; bear even the weight 
of; the privy • seal. Lord Durham retired on ac- 
count of ill+health ; he generously conceded this 
plea in charity to the colleagues he despised. 
Lord Durham quitted the " united cabinet, n and 
very shortly afterwards its two most able mem- 
bers in the House of Commons, and two of their 
most influential colleagues in the House of Lords, 
suddenly secede. What a rent! But then it 
was about a trifle. In all other respects the ca- 
binet was most "united." ; Five leading members 
of the Reform Ministry have departed ; yet the 
venerable reputation of Lord Grey, and the fair 
name of Lord, Althorp still keep them together, 
and still command the respect, if not the con- 
fidence of the nation. But marvel of marvels I 
Lord Grey and Lord Althorp both retire in a morn- 
ing, and in— disgust ! Lord Grey is suddenly disco- 
vered to be behind his time, and his secession is even 
intimated to be a subject of national congratula- 
tion — Lord Althorp joins the crew again, and the 
cabinet is again " united." Delightful union ! 
Then commenced a series of scenes unparalleled in 
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the history of the admit 



nnnstrations of any country ; 
scenes which would have disgraced individuals 
private life, and violated the decorum of do- 
mestic order. The Lord Chancellor, dangling 
about the great seal in postchaises, spouting in 
pot-houses, and vowing that he would write 
to the Sovereign by the post ; while cabinet mi- 
nisters exchanged menacing looks at public din- 
ners, and querulously contradicted each other 
before the eyes of an admiring nation. Good 
God ! Gentlemen, could this go on ? Why, even 
Mr. EUice — the Right Hon. Mr. Ellice — who 
was so good as to send us down a member of 
Parliament, he could no longer submit to nestle 
this falling House, and be, too, quitted the 
" united" cabinet, because he had — what, for a 
ducat ? — a sore throat ! 

Why they ridicule themselves ! and yet the 
tale is not all told. There is really too much 
humour in the entertainment. They make us 
laugh too much — the fun is overdone. It is like 
going to those minor theatres where we see 
Liston in four successive farces. Lord Melbourne, 
whose claim to beiug Prime Minister of England, 
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according to the Whigs, is, that he is " a gentle- 
man," Lord Melbourne flies to the King, and 
informs him that a plan of " Church Reform" 
has been proposed in the united cabinet, and that 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Spring Rice, the only 
remaining ministers in the slightest degree en- 
titled, I will not say to the confidence, but the 
consideration of the country, have in consequence 
menaced him with their resignations. 

I doubt not, gentlemen, that this plan of 
" Church Reform" was only some violent measure 
to revive the agitation of the country, and resus- 
citate the popularity of the Whigs, a measure 
which they never meant, and never desired, to 
pass. Perhaps, feeling that it was all over with 
them, it was a wretched ruse, apparently to go 
out upon a popular measure. However, Lord 
Melbourne, with as serious a face as he could 
command, informed his Majesty that the remains 
of the " united" cabinet, Sir John Hobhouse and 
Lord John Russell, were still as "united" as ever, 
and he ended by proposing that the House of 
Commons should be led by his lordship, who, on 
the same principle that bad wine produces good 
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vinegar, has somehow turned from a tenth-rate 
author into a first-rate politician. And then Lord 
Melbourne says that the King turned them out. 
Turned them out, Gentlemen ; why his Majesty 
laughed them out ! The truth is, that this famous 
reform ministry, this great " united" cabinet, had 
degenerated into a grotesque and Hudibrastic fac- 
tion, the very lees of ministerial existence, the 
offal of official life. They were a ragged regi- 
ment compared with which Falstaff's crew was a 
band of regulars. The King would not march 
through Coventry with them — that was flat. The 
Reform Ministry indeed ! Why scarcely an origi- 
nal member of that celebrated cabinet remained. 
You remember, Gentlemen, the story of Sir John 
Cutler's silk hose. These famous stockings re- 
mind me of this famous ministry ; for really be- 
tween Hobhouse darns, and Ellice botching, I 
hardly can decide whether the hose are silk or 
worsted. The Reform Ministry ! I dare say now 
some of you have heard of Mr. Ducrow, that 
celebrated gentleman who rides upon six horses. 
What a prodigious achievement! It seems im- 
possible, but you have confidence in Ducrow ! 
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You fly to witness it ; unfortunately one of the 
horses is ill, and a donkey is substituted in its 
place. But Ducrow is still admirable ; there he 
is, bounding along in a spangled jacket and cork 
slippers ! The whole town is mad to see Ducrow 
riding at the same time on six horses; but 
now two more of the steeds are seized with 
the staggers, and, lo ! three jackasses in their 
stead ! Still Ducrow persists, and still an- 
nounces to the public that he will ride round 
his circus every night on his six steeds. At 
last, all the horses are knocked up, and now 
there are half-a-dozen donkeys. What a change I 
Behold the hero in the amphitheatre, the 
spangled jacket thrown on one side, the cork 

slipper* on the othfer ! Puffing, panting, and 
perspiring, he pokes one sullen brute, thwacks 
another, cuffs a third, and curses a fourth, while 
one brays to the audience, and another rolls in 
the sawdust; Behold the late Prime Minister and 

9 

the Reform Ministry ! The spirited and snow- 
white- steeds have gradually changed into an 
equal number of sullen and obstinate donkeys. 
While Mr. Merryman, who, like the Lord Chan- 
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cellor, was once the very life of the ring, now 
lies his despairing length in the middle of the 
stage, with his jokes exhausted and his bottle 
empty ! 

Enough, Gentlemen, of the Reform Ministry, 
and the Reformed Parliament. Let us hope that 
the time has arrived when we may be favoured 
with a National Administration and a Patriotic 
House of Commons. Let us hope that by their 
salutary influence the peace of Europe, and the 
honour of England, may be alike maintained ; 
the great interests of the country fostered and 
protected ; and those considerable changes firmly, 
but cautiously, prosecuted in our social system, 
which the spirit of the age demands, and the 
necessities of the times require. 
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